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CORRECTIONS 

In packet #536, in the story in page 5, 

”Two Young Black Girls Sterilized by Ala® Anti- 
Poverty Agency”, the last paragraphs of the story 
should read as follows; 

Conklin, of the agency, said that when the 
clinic stopped administering the shots, birth con- 
trol pills were not recommended because the two 
Relf girls were ” found not to have the mental tal- 
ents'* to take them on schedule® 

Similar involuntary sterilizations of wel- 
fare women have come to light in the past couple 
of years® Often they are performed by private doc- 
tors who are reimbursed later in order to cover 
government responsibility for the operations® 

Speaking of the Relf ease, Marcia Greenberg 
of the Center for Law and Social Policy said, ; 

"This may be just the tip of the iceberg®” 

-30- 

k it it 

In packet #536, in the story on page 9, n Uru~> 
guay Succumbs to Military Coup™, the last paragraph 
on the page, should read: 

At .the same time, in the fifties, the market 
for beef and wool fell® Especially, Uruguay was 
affected by the development of synthetic fibers to 
replace wool® 

k it it 

Also in packet #536, the President of Zambia's 
name (mentioned in paragraph 4) should be spelled 

Kaunda « 


k it it 


Sorry about all the corrections folks® We* 11 
try harder to catch them next time® Love, IMS 
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ANTI-WAR POW KILLS HIMSELF; CHARGES ARE DROPPED 
AGAINST HIM AND 7 OTHERS 

LIBERATION News Service 

DENVER, Colo. (LNS) -- "He was outraged. He 
went to Vietnam and the North Vietnamese kept him 
alive for five years . Then he came home , and his 
own people killed him," said Sandra Kavanaugh on 
June 28. The day before, her husband, Larry, 24, 
a former POW who was one of the eight charged with 
aiding the enemy (among other charges), had killed 
himself. 

"I do not plan to let this end with his death,' 
die continued. "I blame Colonel Guy [the officer 
who charged the eight men] and the Pentagon for his 
death. I'm sure that Colonel Guy and the Pentagon .<1 
dragged out the investigation which increased his 
fears about the outcome." She said she planned to 
file a suit against Guy "and others in the military 
for causing the death of my husband." 

Then, five days later, under increased pres- 
sure, the Marines and the A®my dismissed the char- 
ges against the eight men. Charges against Larry 
Kavanaugh had already been withdrawn when he killed 
himself. 

"The dismissal of these charges makes it clear 
the government realizes it is responsible for Lar- 
ry's death," said Sandra Kavanaugh after the dis- 
missals were announced. "In bringing these charges 
the government murdered my husband and caused in- 
describable hardship in the lives of other POWs. 

"Had they already decided to drop the charges 
before my husband's death? Or is it a direct result 
of my husband's death that the decision was made?" 

"Larry was young when he joined the service," 
said Marine Sgt. Alphonso Ray Riate, who was one 
of seven others charged along with Larry. "He 
joined out of a feeling of being patriotic." 

Riate enlisted, like Kavanaugh, after high 
achool. "Up until I was 15, I lived a pretty poor 
life in Santa Rosa, Calif. I left my home when I 
was 15 with my brother and completed high school 
on my own." At 19 he joined the Marines.' 

"When I landed, I took a good look around 
me," said Alphonso. "Things were quite contrary to 
what I had been told -- like the murder of civil- 
ians. Every Vietnamese I came in contact with, 
stared at me with hate. They didn't want us there. 
Kavanaugh went the same route." 

Army Staff Sgt. Robert Chenoweth, also one of 
the eight charged, was captured in February, 1968. 
Larry Kavanaugh was captured in April, 1968 and the 
two didn't meet until November, 1968. Chenoweth, 
too, enlisted when he was 18 and even extended his 
tour of duty in South Vietnam after he had been 
there 11 months. But even then he had some doubts 
"but I hadn't really formulated opinions and I had 
very little knowledge of the history." 

"But certain things puzzled me -- where was 
the money going, how the troops acted." 

Eventually, the prisoners in South Vietnam -- 
mostly GIs -- were moved to the North, though accor- 


ding to Chenoweth, "administratively, we were un- 
der the PRG." 

At one POW camp, known as the "plantation" 
where the eight POWs were kept, men were divided 
up into small groups of 8-12 who lived together in 
one compounds Eventually the group that the eight 
PO^s were in became known as anti-war. They had 
anti-Nixon posters on their walls. "Guy gave 
the word to everyone in camp not to associate with 
us," said one of the eight. "He was afraid guys 
might start listening to us." 

, The eight, like other people, made anti- 

war broadcasts over Voice of Vietnam and sent let- 
ers to the Vietnam News Agency supporting actions 
of U.S. anti-war demonstrators. 

"The only difference between the others and 
us is that we weren't afraid to admit we were do- 
ig it," said one of the POWs. "Everyone was doing 
it, regardless of the reason it was done." 

When they came home, the POWs were treated 
with steak and red carpets and extravaganza upon 
extravaganza, thanks to President Nixon. The 
television coverage blared constantly about their 
arrivals, their physicals, their homecomings. 

And Nixon took all the credit for personally bring- 
ing them home. 

"People have the attitude that the POWs were 
there for so long because of the Vietnamese," 
said Chenoweth. "If the government had wanted to 
bring us home sooner, they could have -- if they 
wanted to." 

Then, just as the flurry was dying down, 
came the charges by Guy. Eight men -- all enlisted 
men -- were charged with aiding thd enemy, dis- 
obeying an order, disrespect to an officer, and con- 
spiracy to undermine the morale and discipline of 
other POWs .a; Aiding the enemy cdrries a* possible 
death penalty. 

Once Guy charged the eight men, they were 
h61d, as Robert Chenoweth put it, "in limbo." 

They were waiting for the Army and the Marines 
(the two services the men were in) to convene a 
court of inquiry to decide whether there was enough 
evidencefeto have a courtmartial , on each base they 
were assigned to. And the eight men, waited and 
waited and waited. 

Kavanaugh tridd to keep in touch with the 
others to keep their spirits up, and to try to work 
oiUittsome coordinated defense, since they were going 
lobe tried in separate places. 

The waiting was agony. "The last three and 
a half months was as bad as the last five years," 
said Robert Chenoweth 's mother. 

Then on June 27, Larry Kavanaugh went to a 
doctor in Commerce City, Colorado (where his in-laws 
live) to get a physical. "He was very quiet and 
seemed depressed and very anxious about returning 
to Camp Pendleton for his discharge physical," 
said Dr. John W. Bolin, the doctor who examined him. 
"I found he was in absolutely perfect physical con- 
dition but he said he was afraid the military would 
make something up and find an excuse to hold him in 
the service." 
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So he went home and went into the bedroom of 
his inlaws' house, took a .25 caliber handgun and 
shot himself in the left temple. "The Pentagon sat 
on those charges a long time and that put pressure ci- 
on this guy," said his lawyer Mark Amsterdam. 

"Larry was a very n£al person," said Robert 
Chenoweth. "For me it's really hard to believe that 
he's done something like that. He was awfully con- 
cerned about what was going on around him. " 

So now the charges are dropped, though Army 
Secretary Howard H. Callaway who dismissed the 
charges against the Army men said that even if they 
wanted to, they would not be permitted to re-enlist 
because they did not meet "the current qualitative 
standards for the volunteer army." 

"For the first time in my army career, " said 
Chenoweth, "the army and I h’ad a mutual agreement." 

The seven POW enlisted men are all leaving 
the military. Sandra Kavanaugh is still planning 
to go along with her suit against Col. Guy. and the 
military for the death of her husband. Robert Chen- 
oweth is going to talk to people to try to put the 
whole POW issue in perspective. 

"I didn't start protesting the war over there 
with the idea that when I'm cut loose, that's the 
end. The war, it's still going on -- we're still 
supporting the Thieu regime in South Vietnam." 
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(Note to editors: For more background on the Shell 

strike see packet #509.) 

OIL WORKERS MAKE SOME GAINS AGAINST SHELL 
AS STRIKE AND BOYCOTT END 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — After five months off the 
job, more than 5,000 striking members of the Oil 
Chemical and Atomic Workers (OCAW) returned to work 
at Shell Oil refineries in June with at least a 
partial victory. With the settlement, the union 
ended its national boycott of all Shell products. 

Though the agreement that OCAW reached with 
Shell was weaker than that obtained with other ma- 
jor oil companies. Shell was forced to back down 
from its original position that workers should have 
no say in plant health and safety measures. 

Oil refineries are one of the most dangerous 
of all work environments. Workers come in contact 
with over 1600 chemicals daily. In addition, cur- 
rent refinery operations are based on the fact that 
it is more economical to run a fefinery until it 
breaks down thaUi to constantly repair and over- 
haul it. 

So, refineries are run almost 24 hours a day, 
ahjd the combination of constant usage, and lack of 
repairs meja&s that as a refinery gets older, oper- 
ations become dirtier and leds safe. 

The settlement was initially made between 
Shell, the second largest oil company in the world, 
and the local representing the Deer Park, Texas, 
refinery. The provisions of this agreement were 
then accepted by the four other striking locals in 
Anacortes; »Washington# Martinez, California# Wil- 
mington, California# and Norco, Louisiana. 
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One of the union demands had been that a 
union-approved independent consultant be hired to 
make rregqldrr health surveysiintfchepjblants . The 
settlement, however, calls for a company- appoint- 
ed representative to serve on a health and safe- 
ty committee with union representatives which 
will tour the refinery and make recommendations 
where they are needed. 

The Shell agreement also provides the union 
with access to "all available statistical data" 
on health, safety and mortality records on oil 
workers. Under this provision, the union will 
have access to only industry-wide statistics and 
not to individual records, but even this was de- 
nied by Shell before the strike. 

The union also demanded periodic physical 
examinations for all employees. The settlement 
calls for company-union negotiations to determine 
when and if physical examinations are necessary. 

The settlement also states that any impasse 
reached in negotiations over union proposals for 
health and safety measures will not be subject to 
grievance and arbitration prodedures. Thus, final 
decisions on these matters remains in Shell's hands. 

Shell refineries have been the scene of ma- 
jor industrial accidents. In 1968, a pipeline 
explosion at the Passadena, Texas, refinerjrykilled 
two workers and seriously injured two others. The 
pipeline carried sulfuric acid and propane gas. 

It had been allowed to become corroded as a re- 
sult of Shell's run-the-refinery-till-it-falls- 
apart policy. 

The worst catastrophe at a Shell operation in 
recent years was the 1970 fire on an oil platform in 
the Gulf of Mexico near New Orleans. The blaze 
resulted in four deaths, 50 injuries and a large 
oil spill. A district court fined the company 
$340,000 because Shell failed to provide proper 
safety devices on the platform. 

Throughout the strike and boycott. Shell offi- 
cials claimed that the real issues the union wanted 
were not health and safety measures, but an increased 
pension plan. In this way they hoped to prevent 
accoalition of more than a dozen environmental groups 
from supporting the Shell strike. But their propa- 
ganda didn't work. 

And, as the Committee to Support the Shell Strike 
points out , "The fact that the union did not press 
another basic issue -- pension review -- in the final 
bargaining, underscores the irresponsibility of Shell's 
charges throughout the strike that the OCAW was using 
environmental issues as a vehicle to obtain other 
objectives. 

Though neither side can claim total /victory, 
the concessions made by Shell are significant from 
the OCAW point of view. The union attributes Shell's 
change of heart to the widespread environmentalist- 
labor-public interest coalition which supported the 
strike and boycott. 

According the OCAW Washington representative, 
Anthony Mazzocchi, "We were getting them where it 
hurt, in their reputation, their good name. The oil 
business is made up of competing public relations 
images. Shell could not afford^? have its name 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5. .............................. .) 
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ILLINOIS FAMILY, TERRORIZED IN DRUG RAID, TO MOVE: 
ILLEGAL RAIDS NOT "ISOLATED INCIDENTS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

COLLINSVILLE, Illo (LNS) — One of two families 


fiable homicide, even though it is a violation of 
the bureau's own rules to shoot at fleeing suspects, 

In February, Clifton was indicted by a county 
grand jury in California for second degree murder 


Illo (LNS) -- One of two families involuntary manslaughter. Meanwhile, Clifton 
illegally raided in April by Federal narcotics a 2 ents continues his duties and the federal government h 
have decided to leave their home in Collinsville 


Illinois. "We just can't take the harassment any 
more," said Herbert Giglotto early in July, as he 
loaded his furniture onto a rented truck. "We're 
getting out of here." 

Ever since narcotics agents from the Office of 
Drug Abuse and Law Enforcement (DALE) raided and 
terrorized Herbert and Evelyn Giglotto and one other 
Colinsville family on April 23, their case has 
received nationwide publicity. And subsequently, 
they said, they have been followed and have rede ived 
mysterious phone calls during the night j the caller 
does not speak . 

Friends and neighbors tell of visits by uniden- 
tified agents inquiring about the Giglottos. And, 
the New York Times reports, there have been stories 
of strange men appearing at a bar they frequent and 
passing the word -- "We're going to get Giglotto one 
way or the other after all this publicity dies down. 
Both of their cars were sideswiped and seriously 
damaged while parked recently. 

In another report , the Times documented dozens 
of illegal police raids around the country, saying 
that "the recent illegal drug raids on two Collins- 
ville, Illinois families were not isolated inei-on 
dents . 

During the last three years, mistaken raids, 
often based on uncorroborated tips, have resulted 
in at least four deaths. 

Details of each raid vary, but generally they 
involve heavily armed policemen arriving at night, 
bashing down the doors to a private house or apart- 
ment and holding the innocent victims at gunpoint 
while they ransack the house. Many times the agents 
do not have warrants to enter or search and do not 
identify themselves. Frequently they are abusive, 
shouting obscenities and terrifying their victims. 

For example, as Giglotto was handcuffed and 
thrown onto his bed>the agent said, "Don't get 


continues his duties and the federal government has 
hired a special defense attorney who is seeking 
dismissal of the ch’arges. 

On October 3, 1969, several state and local 
narcotics agents in Whittier, California, drank beer 
and whiskey in a local bar for two hours as they 
waited for search warrants to be issued for a drug 
raid at 8033 South Comstock. 

However, they first entered the home of Florence 
Mehan at 8031^ South Comstock. Realizing their mis- 
take, the agents Jwent upstairs to the corredt address. 

Drawn by the commotion, Mrs. Mehan 's son-in-law, 
Heyward Dyer and his 22 -month old son went to the 
Mehan apartment. Suddenly a bullet crashed through 
the ceiling piercing Dyer's skull, killing him in- 
stantly. 

The shot came from an AR-15 military rifle car- 
ried illegally by one of the agents upstairs. He 
sid it went off accidentally. No one in the upstairs 
apartment was arrested. A coroner's jury decided 
that Dyer died by criminal me$ns but the local dis- 
trict attorney's office declined to prosecute the 
agent . 

In Norfolk, .VYirginia on May 24, 1972, Lilian 
Davidson, whose home had recently been burglarized, 
heard someone breaking into her house at 3 a.m. and 
battering down her locked bedroom door. 


She picked up the .32 caliber revolver £he had 
kept near her bed since the robbery, and shot through 
the door, killing a local narcoti£%quad patrolman. 
The police said that they were looking for 2400 
parcels of heroin°which an informer siad were at the 
house. No heroin was found. 

Most of the recent incidents have taken place 
under authority of the "no-knock" legislation 
passed by Congress in 1970. Under this law, the 
police may obtain a special no-knock search warrant 
authorizing them to break into homes unannounced if 
there is probable cause to believe the property 


thrown onto ms oepane agcuv suiu, ~ — - . ■ V ^ a £ 

smart with me. You move and I'll kill' you," holding goughtt can be quickly destroyed or deposed of, or if 

a cocked pistol to his head. Pointing to Evelyn 
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Giglotto,* the agent said, "Who's the bitch?" 

On April 24, 1972, local police and agents 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
raided the mountain home of 24-year-old Dirk Dick- 
enson’ near Eureka, California, in search of a 
"giant labU producing drugs . 

Arriving with dogs on foot and also by heli 


Arriving with dogs on toot ana aiso o/ beat him t00 

copter, the agents (who did not identify themselves) 


giving notice of police presence could endanger the 
lives of policemen or other persons. 

In Philadelphia in January, three off-duty 
poli cement we re drinking in a bar when, they say, a 
patron of the bar told them they could find narcotics 
in a nearby house. The three then ransacked the 
house, beating three’ occupanbp an tNot finding any 
drugs, they forced a passer-by into the house and 


assaulted the cabin with rifles and hand guns 
As Dickenson, apparently frightened, ran toward 
the woods, an agent, Lloyd Clifton, shot him in the 
back. Dickenson died instantly. No "giant lab" 
was ever found. 

The United States Attorney in San Francisco 
stated that there had been no civil rights viol- 
ated in the case, and the killing had been justi- 
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The person who gaVe them the bad tip then took 
|;h© policemen to another house where they feeat three 
other people. They found no drugs there either. 

On September 20, 1972, four men pounded in the 
door of the James HErman family in Rochester, N.Y. 
They were state troopers in the wrong house executing 
one of 22 search warrants in a county-wide drug 
round-up. The police said they heard a telephone 
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number mentioned in a wire-tapped conversation, and 
when they checked on the address with the Rochester 
Telephone Corporation, they were given the Hermans 
address. The address was right, but the telephone!’ 
number was wrong. 

"If I'd had a gun, ""said Herman, "I'd have 
fired. I thought they were burglars." 

Smashing into the wrong house, said State:' Police 
Captain Richard Bolan , was an "insignificant detail" 
in what was "one hell of a raid." 

In the Giglotto's case, the FBI has begun an 
investigation into the possibility of a conspiracy 
by federal narcotics agents to violate their civil 
rights. As early as the beginning of June the 
Giglottos felt they were being harassed. "I had 
a man follow me to the grocery store, and I waved 
to him," said Evelyn Giglotto. 

"They're trying to discredit me to make thems ; 
selves look good," said Herbert Giglotto. "They've 
been over to a bar we go to in St. Louis. They got 
pictures of people. And they say, 'You ever seen 
Giglotto with this person, you ever seen his wife 
with him?"' 

The agents involved in the Collinsville raids 
had no search warrants, no arrest warrants and no 
authorizations for their forcible entries. They 
attributed the raids to "a bum tip," 

The Giglottos said several friends recently 
broke off relations with them, apparently out of 
fear. "I guess I can't blame them," Giglotto said. 
"They don't want their life history checked too, 
and maybes: Jheir door kicked in." 

Local police not involved in the raid have 
begun checking into the Giglotto's affairs. One 
officer inquired recently to see if the car they 
were driving was stolen. Another policeman told 
them, "You've brought us nothing but aggravation . " 

The narcotics agents involved in Collinsville 
were suspended with pay hut have reportedly been 
seen at Other raids since their suspension. 

Myles Ambrose, the retiring head of DALE re- 
cently stated that he could not guarantee that drug 
raids on innocent people would be stopped. "I 
can't tell you that in the future there wouldn't be 
some knuckleheads who might go off half-cocked on 
their own to conduct raids," he said. 

But it is not just a matter of a couple of 
knucKleheadsJ as Evelyn Giglotto sees it. "What 
really digs and gnaws at me, especially from the 
correspondfence we have received from people is 
that it's not just us. This is not an isolated 
case. All over the United State, There are black 
people in the community. This happens to them every 
day. They Hive with it, constantly. 

"I asked the man, I said what would have 
happened if the gun had gone off and my husband was 
killed. And the man said, 'Well, the government 
makes mistakes, ma'am.' 

"Too many peopie aredwilling to say O.K., this 
happened, let's just turn our head and walk away 
because it won't happen again. 


"We're living in a nation, where everybody 
says 'Yay, Yay, the United States . ' Well, I'm 
probably more American than a lot of people. But 
this happened to us, and we're middle class Americans. 
It could happen to you, to anybody." 
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(See packets #534 and 535 for more background on 
this case and a graphic in this packet to gotwith 
this story.) 

MOLLIE HICKS GETS SUSPENDED SENTENCE IN WILMINGTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA CASE 

WILMINGTON, N.C. (LNS) -- After a two week 
trial, Mollie Hicks received a three-year suspended 
sentence June 29. She, along with Ben Chavis and 
Leatrice Hicks, had been accused of being accessories 
after the fact in the 1971 accidental killing of 
Clifford Wright. 

"Even though I won't have to serve any time," 
Millie Hicks eaid, "I'm not content with this sen- 
tence. I'm innocent." 

The three defendants had been supporters of 
black students' protests against racism in Wilming- 
ton in 1971, which had resulted in 600 National 
Guardsmen entering the city. Chavis and the Hicks' 
had become well known as militants in the civil 
rights movement in the area. 

Leatrice Hicks, Millie's daughter, received 
a hung jury and Chavis' charges were dropped on 
June 22, due to the flimsiness of the case against 
him and because of the demonstrations protesting 
the frame-up. 
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GOV'T OFFICIALS VACATION IN SPECIAL PAekSII SPOTS 8 

WASHINGTON (LNS) The National Park Service 
operates ten "rest houses" where high level govern- 
ment bureaucrats can play and enjoy the national 
parks in style, at accomodations not available to 
the millions of Americans who visit the parks. 

From the Grand Tetons in Wyoming to the Vir- 
gin Islands, the VIPs can get very special service 
at inexpensive rates. 

Supreme Court Justice William Rehnquist, 

White House telecommunications director Clay White- 
head, and Guy Simpler, assistant to Interior Secret- 
ary Morton have been among the winter tourists at the 
national parks in the Virgin Islands. They vacationed 
during the expensive season for only $10 a day, in- 
cluding the services of a government-paid caretaker. 

A favorite place seems to be Camp Hoover in 
Shenandoah National Park in Virginia, according to 
columnist Jack Anderson. Among those who have re- 
laxed there are Attorney General Elliot Richardson, 
and ex-Environmental Protection Agency head William 
Ruckleshaus . 

At Brinkerhoff Lodge in the Grand Tetons, 
the park's most luxurious villa goes for as high 
as $45 per day, but the price includes maid service 
and a park ranger at the bureaucrats beck and call. 
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[Note to editors: See packet #529 for related story 
and graphic.] 

COAL MINERS TESTIFY ABOUT BLACK LUNG BENEFITS: 
CONTINUALLY TURNED DOWN FOR LACK OF "PROOF" 

LANGLEY, Ky. (LNS)--A Congressional Committee 
probing the inequities of the federal black lung 
benefits program drew a standing- room-only crowd 
of 400 southeastern Kentucky residents to a hearing 
In Langley on June 22. 

Black lung, or coal workers pneumoncon iosi s 
(CWP) is an incurable lung disease caused by in- 
haling coal dust. Often fatal by itself, black 
lung can also contribute to chronic bronchi tits, 
emphysema, hypertension, enlarged heart and heart 
attacks. Some doctors feel that it predisposes a 
person to tuberculosis, rheumatoid arthritis and 
cancer as well. 

Many of those attending the hearing were 
black lung victims. 

According to a report in the Mountain Eagle , 
a weekly paper published in Letcher County, Ken- 
tucky; when Committee chairman Carl D. Perkins (D- 
Ky) asked all those who had spent over 30 years in 
the mines and been denied black lung claims to step 
forward, nearly half the crowd responded. 

|Eighty-six year old El lie Brown, who worked 
in the mines for 37 years, stated that he was 
presently under a doctor's care for breathing prob- 
lems but had been turned down twice for benefits. 

Mrs . May Singleton, the widow of a Knott County 
miner who had worked 44 years before his death 
in I 960 , testifeid that her claim for benefits had 
been turned down by the Social Security Administra- 
tion for lack of "proof." 

She added that she and her husband knew nothing 
about black lung at the time but that he was always 
short of breath and had coughed up "hard dark look- 
ing little lumps." 

George Ferguson, who spent 52 years in the 
mines, said that his doctor told him two years ago 
not to open his mouth in cold air because his lungs 
were so bad. He now keeps oxygen by his bedside; 
he too has been denied black lung benefits. 

Bynor Manns worked 37 years before hts back 
was broken in a mine accident tn 1941. He says he 
doesn't have the breath to "go up hollows or down 
hills," and his claim for benefits has been turned 
down twice. 

The testimony went on and on with most people 
saying that they had filed claims twice and been 
turned down both times. Descriptions of the classic 
black lung symptoms accompanied the testimonies: 
coughing up coal dust, pressure and pain in the 
chest, exhaustion after climbing the smal lest hi 1 1 , 
and having to sleep with several ‘pi 1 lows or in a 
sitting position for shortness of breath. 

Testimony at the hearing revealed that some 
men who had worked only a few years In the mines 
were able to secure benefits with the aid of 
attorneys, while miners with 40 years or more were 
refused. There were reports of lawyers In Kentucky 
who were making as much as a million dollars a 


year from black lung claims. 

Both the witnesses and the congressmen pres- 
ent agreed that the current black lung benefits 
program, which originated as an attempt to liberal- 
ize an existing law enacted in 19&9, Mad failed 
to establ iSh clear and unquestionable guidelines 
for the distribution of benefits. 

Gene Wallace, assistant manager of the dis- 
trict Social Security Office In Hazard, Ky., said 
that over 50,000 biack lung claims had been filed 
in Kentucky since 1969 * As of April 28, 24,700 
had been approved, 22,100 were still pending, and 
3,700 had been denied. 

Wallace added that the office continues to 
receive 100 new claims each week. 

-30- 
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^SHELL STRIKE STORY, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

smeared much longer. Though we only had five months 
in which to build the strike, I think that we really 
got the woriL’out to a lot of people." 

The OCAE's major concern now becomes effective 
implementation of the health and safety provisions 
of the new contract. To do so, the union has set 
up week long training sessions designed to educate 
OCAW staff members about to c cupation a 1 health and 
safety matters. Mazzocchi explains that this program 
will create trained specialists who can do local 
by local work throughout the country. 
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PAMPHLET AVAILABLE-:-ON G.I. RESISTANCE IN VIETNAM 

NEW YCRK (LNS) — "The Vietnam War was one 
of the least popular wars in American history. It 
was also the least 'popular' with the GIs who were 
sent to fight it, " writes United Front Press in 
the introduction to their new pamphlet GI Revolts . 

GI Revolts contains two eyewitness accounts 
of GI resistance to the war and the Army in Vietnam, 
taken from Richard Boyle's book Flower of the Dragon , 
The Breakdown of the U.S. Army in Vietnam . One is 
about a black medic who shot his racist top ser- 
geant. The second is about the mutinyy of a com- 
pany of infantrymen at Firebase Pace near the Cam- 
bodian border in 1971. 

Boyle spent three tours in Vietnam from 
1965 through 1971 as a war correspondent, and was 
n hand personally to recordemany of these events 
as they happened. 

The 48-page pamphlet also includes more than 
a dozen photos — many of them from Firebase Pace 
— and a short conclusion by the United Front Press 
staff on GI resistance stateside. 

The pamphlet sells for 40 cents with a dis- 
count of 20% on ten or more copies ordered; 40% 
off on 50 or more copies. Write directly to: 

United Front Press, PO Box 40099, San Francisco, 
Calif. , 94140 - 30 - 

$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$#$# $# $#$#$#$#$#$ 
PLEASE PAY YOUR JULY BILLS AS SOON AS YOU GET THEM. 
AND TRY TO MAKE UP SOME OF YOUR BACK BILLS, PLEASE. 

$53S) July 11, 1973 
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(Note to Editors: See packet #514 for more in- 

formation about this strike and photos.) 

S.C. TEXTILE WORKERS HOLDING FIRM AS STRIKE MOVES 
INTO 7TH MONTH; 

BOYCOTT OF GNEITA GROWING ACROSS SOUTH 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's Note: The following is a somewhat 

shortened version of an article, written by Nan Gro- 
gan, which first appeared in the Southern Patriot.) 

ANDREWS, S.C. (INS)— The strike at Oneita Knit- 
ting Mills is going into its seventh months and the 
strikers are still holding firm. At the same time, 
support for a consumer-boycott of Oneita products 
is growing across the South and workers in other 
nearby communities have provided much valuable 
strike support. 

Oneita supplies men's underwear sold under 
the store labels at J.C. Penney, K-Mart (Kresge), 
Sears and Montgomery Ward. 

The two mills on strike in Andrews and Lanes, 
S.C., had a work force of 1,000 before 700 workers 
walked out on January 15; 857. of the workers are 
women and 757. are black. In the past four months, 
not one worker has deserted the strikers' ranks and 
gone back to work. Before that, only a tiny hand- 
ful of the strikers gave up and started scabbing. 

Both the workers and representatives of their 
union, theT extile Workers Union of America (TWUA) 
expect that a long fight will be necessary to win. 
Ten years ago, the Oneita workers stayed out seven 
months in an unsuccessful strike. At that time, 
there were only two black workers at Oneita. Her- 
bert White, who is on strike now, was one of these 
two. 

"Until 1959 when they hired me," he says, "the 
company kept signs posted, "No Blacks'. It wasn't 
until 1965 that they started hiring blacks regular- 
ly." 

The union at that time, the International Lad- 
ies Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) went along with 
this discrimination. White feels that by giving in, 
the union weakened its position with the company 
and was one reason why the 1963 strike failed. Ex- 
plaining why she thinks the present strike will win, 
negotiating committee member Carmela McCutchen says s 
"Black Workers were in the majority before the 
strike. They've taken the lead in this strike, and 
that has given it the strength that it has." 

"The strike would have been even stronger," 
James Johnson, another black strike says, "if the 
people here had experienced the lessons of a more 
powerful civil rights campaign, like, say, the 
struggles that werecgoing on in Birmingham or At- 
lanta." 

The white workers who came out have stayed out. 
This unity between black and white has been main- 
tained in spite of company attempts to split the 
strikers racially. 

One of the white -strikers, Norma Jean Mercer, 
who has been at Oneita off and on: for 13 years, 

"When the strike first started, I worked for three 
more weeks, but I had to come out. I couldn't 


stand to cross the line when I knew it was wrong. 

On r the inside, they say we won't walk a picket line 
with black people. But I know what I'm out here 
for and picketing with black people doesn't bother 
me. We're all fighting for the same thing." 

Joyce Lambert added : "We had a big march down- 

town and I walked right along with them. Only four 
of us white strikers mardhed. But my husband was 
standing on the sidewalk in his National Guard uni- 
form and my dad was ’up on top of one of the buildings. 
If anybody watching the march had called me a name, 
they were ready to go after them." 

The company's race-baiting tricks can't cover 
up its low wages ($1.60' an hour), oppressive and 
unsafe working conditions and its arrogance toward 
the workers. As Effie Shirley put it, "I've workdB 
atCQneita 21 years and I know how bad it is. The 
plant manager said when you get too old to work, you 
can retire. We asked him how and he said on food 
stamps. I heard him say that mysfelf." 

A factor that can help make the difference in 
this strike is the support and solidarity expressed 
by other sections of the labor movement and the black 
liberation struggles. Potter German, an activist 
leader of the United Steelworkers local at nearby 
Georgetown is organizing support. So are organizers 
and workers from Wholesale and Retail Workers, Long- 
shoremen and Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Workers in 
Charlestown. 

Four carloads of strike supporters from Atlanta 
along with the president of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund (SCEF), Modjiska Simkins of Columbia, 
S.C., spent a recefit week in Andrews to lend their 
support to the mass picketing. 

TBue Oneita strike supporters have all promised 
to mobilize picket-line support, provide assistance 
in obtaining food stamps and help in raising funds 
and organizing the boycott against Oneita underwear. 

According to the strikers, the poor quality of 
the products turned out by unexperienced scabs lass 
hurt Oneita already. Two trailer-truck loads of re- 
ject TTunderwear were recently returned to Oneita by 
Montgomery Ward. And K-Mart has already cut its 
standing contract order with Oneita. 

With two of its three mills on strike, Oneita 
is feeling the pressure. A sustained boycott effort 
in the South and the nation will concretely suport 
the South Carolina workers. Victory in this strike 
would be a necessary stepnin the strategy of organ- 
izing the largely unorganized Southern textile in- 
dustry® 

Six thousand textile workers facing contract 
fights in the area are watching the strike. They 
constitute a potentially powerful base in the tex- 
tile-dominated Carolinas for a sustained organizing 
drive throughout the South. 

James Johnson summed it up this way, "Oneita 
is the testing ground. And when we get Oneita or- 
ganized, I believe the other plants will falliinto 
line. Labor is getting together. Alltthe other 
plants are taking a long, hard look at Oneita. And 
will use Oneita as a basis for their tactics^ 

"That's one reason why we're so determined. We 
have 6000 other textile workers in our immediate area 
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who are depending on us to bring this contract 
through 

* * * 


You can help the Oneita strikers by boycotting 
J.C. Penney, Sears, Montgomery Ward, and K-Mart, 
which carry their products and by letting the stores 
know why. For help in building a boycott effort in 
your area, write Oneita Strike Support Committee, 

PO Box 54742, Atlanta, Ga., 30308. 


Write to the strikers and if you live close 
enough, visit them. Send donations to The Negotia- 
ting Committee, c/o Joyce Rutledge, PO Box 511, 
Andrews, S.6., 29501. 

-30- 
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(Note to editors: You can refer back to the follow- 

ing packets for photos of farmworkers: #512,476,441, 

MIGRANT WORKERS IN MONTANA: and 

A DAY IN THEIR LIVES. 


(Editor's note: The following story is taken 

from a longer article which first appeared in 
Borrowed^ Times , Missoula , Montana's alternative 
newspaper » ) 

Billings, Montana(LNS) --Just outside Billings, 
a Chieano family waiting to to to work in the su- 
gar beet fields clusters around the trunk of a 1964 
Chevrolet. The beautiful Yellowstone Valley,; sur- 
rounding mountains and the rivers and creeks are 
lost on them. For them, Montana is only a 14-hour 
day and a si 2 X-day week in their summer- long journey 
across the country. 

Wjien they're done in Montana, they'll pick ap- 
ples, jaerries and cucunhsers in Michigan's Upper Pen- 
ninsula, then move south to Ohio to help harvest the 
tomato crop. 

It's a few minutes after sunrise, and Jesus 
Garza is sharpening the hoes before his family 
work can begin. Garza is a cook by trade , but to- 
gether with his wife Juanita, his daughter Mari Jane 
and their neighbor Jesse Galvan, he comes north every 
summer to work. 

"Tell them when you write your story," Mrs. 

Garza said, "that we come f^om a long way away; 
from the Rio Grande valley in the southern tip of 
Texas . " 

The group of five people lives in a tiny house 
with one bedroom, a living room and a kitchen. To 
show how little protection the state of Montana 
provides against inadequate Rousing, the law requires 
only 50 square feet for each person living room and 
a kitchen. Tti show how little protection the state 
of Montana provides against inadequate housing, the 
law requires only 50 square feet for each person 
living in a house provided by a farmer to a migrant 
family. If it rains they donft work, and they're 
not paid. 

Because of a policy that withholds wages until 
all the work contracted for is completed, the Gar- 
zas have been forced , like so many migrant families:, 
to apply for food stamps . At the Billings food stamp 
offce they were first given a bundle of forms to 
fill out in English, and then asked a barrage of inf 
suiting questions by a hostile case worker. 
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And after presenting two forms , including 
a birth certificate to prove they are American 
citizens, the Garza women were ordered to pro- 
duce even more identification. The family was 
furious. "I may not speak good english," Mr. Gar- 
za laid, "but I know the law." 

Fortunately, the Garzas were not intimi- 
dated by the case workers, but many migrant wor- 
kers are. They said many other familils would 
rather scrape by than face the humiliation they 
face at the welfare office. 

The Great Western Sugar Company (G 6, W) 
has traditionally recruited people every winter 
in Southern Texas to spend their summers weeding / 
and- thinning p§W's affiliated beet fields in the 
North. To further entice people, the company has 
paid for the transportation costs to and from Mon- 
tana -- a standard figure per worker is slotted. 

This year G$W sliced the allotment to transporta- 
tion to Montana only and next year the company will 
pay' no costs at all. 

The refusal to pay transportation costs from 
Montana back to Texas has decreased by 30% the 
number of migrant families coming to Montana this 
yar from last year. When G§W stops recruiting, 
few migrant families will be able to afford to 
come back and will lose the much-needed income 
earned in the sugar beet fields of Montana. * 

As soon as the hoes are sharpened, the family I 
drives to the fields to begin the day's work. 

When working, they generally split up into two 
teams: Juanita Garza and Mari Jane, and Javier 

andi Jesse, with Mr. Garza roving between the two 
groups. 

Now, he working at Mari Jane's side and 
telling her the story of Pancho Villa, the Mexi- 
can revolutionary hero. The sun has risen in the 
sky, it's beginning to get hot. At noon they will 
stop for lunch and a rest. A car drives up, full 
of friends! from Texas who have just arrived. 

They will hoe the beets in a field nearby. Greet- 
ings, smiles and information are exchanged. 

"It's * nice to have friends to talk with some- 
times, " Mrs. Garza says after they leave. This 
isolation is not felt as poignantly by migrants 
elsewhere -- Michigan for instance, where all the 
migrants work in the same fields side by side. 

Here, however, they are isolated on small farms 
spread out over the entire 300 mile long floor of 
the Yellowstone Valley. 

This isolation has also been a barrier to 
attempts by migrant workers to organize themselves 
to demand better working and living conditions. 

Jesse, the Garza's neighbor, has never heard 
of Cesar Chavez when asked if he like him. He 
aked, "Is he working for the Mexican people?" 

When told what Chavez is doing, he sand, "i like 
him." 

The Garzas have banded together with-other 
families in the Yellowstone Vaftley to form the 
Montana Migrant Council. The short stay of the 
migrants, their dwindling numbers due to increased 
mechanization, and the fact that they work dawn 
till dusk six days a week have also made organizing 
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difficult. 

With the help of three Vista workers, the or- 
ganization is working for four things : improved 

health care for the migrants, retraining migrants 
who will be displaced by increased mechanization, 
improved housing conditions, and instituting a less 
cock-eyed manner of measuring the work done. Enthu- 
siastic meetings were held in June in Sidney, Miles 
City, arid Billings. 

But to improve anything, the migrants must al- 
so fight against the Nixon administration which 
wants to turn all of the migrant programs over to the 
control of the local revenue sharing bureaucracies 
rather than the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The migrants will be of no political value 
to the local officials who administer revenue shar- 
ing funds. Since migrants come and go so quickly 
and can't vote in the states on their work route, 
they' ll be low priorities on local budgets , some- 
where below funding for high school cheerleaders 
and the 4-H Club. 

In the beet fields, Mrs. Garza talks about the 
clinic available to the migrant workers . "It is 
too bad that they are only open on Wednesdays, and 
that the clinic is so far away from here." 

The clinic is in Laurel, about 20 miles away. 
It costs a lot to drive the car there and the visit 
is time consuming -- time that must be spent work- 
ing in the fields if they are to finish their work 
on schedule. Mrs. Garza has high Mood pressure 
and would like to see the doctor, but does not gol 

It takes six weeks for the family to finish 
63 acres of beets that the farmer has planted — 
the entire area must be thinned and weeded twice. 

They receive $20 per acre for the initial hoeing, 
arid $13 for the second time through. An official 
of the Mon tan a- Wyoming beet growers association has 
estimated tKht beet workers in Montana make any- 
where from $1.75 to $3.50 an hour, "depending on 
how fast they make the hoe move." 

The Garzas say that they will receive slight- 
ly more than $1,800 for their work, but they will 
have to pay for all of their expenses to Michigan, 
Ohio, then back to Texas out of that money. 

One of the reasons that the rug is being 
pulled out from under the migrant workers in Montana 
a and the small farmers who produce sugar beets 
there is that, more and ljiore , large agribusiness 
firms are finding that it is more profitable to 
move their operations to less developed nations 
where cheap labor -- even cheaper than U.S. migrant 
labor — can cut costs dramatically. Many firms 
are following the examples of their industrial coun- 
terparts and are "running away"to the Philippines, 
Latin America, and the Carribean . (Forty-one per 
cent of U.S. sugar already is imported, most $f it 
from; t|ie Philippines, Brazil, Haiti and the Domini- 
can ijtejpub lie.) 

Hawaii, for example, which once produced much 
of tjie U.S.'s sugar, is losing to the Philippines 
where a company can harvest equal crops of sugar 
for one half the payroll . And with governments like 
that of President Marcos in the Philippines bolstered 
by U.S. aid, in power to assure favor able trade ree- 
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ulations, good tax schedules, etc., the profit- 
ability of Yellowstone Valley and other such areas 
in the U.S. will continue to diminish. 

By latS afternoon, Mrs. Garza has gone to 
sit in the car. Most days she can work full day, 
but it's too hot today. The doctor warned her about 
working in such heat. 

At 5:30 the family returns to the house for 
dinner. The men return to the fields at 7 and 
work until the sun goes down. Everyone is hot 
and tired and after the evening's work, it is time 

for bed. ' 
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S|X JAPAN-BASED MARINES ARRESTED FOR PASSING OUT 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ON JULY44 

IWAKUNI, Japan (LNS) -- Six Marines, all 
members of the Iwakuni Chapter of the Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organiza- 
tion, were arfcested July 4 at the Marine Corps Air 
Station for distributing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They were charged under an Article of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justiise which prohib- 
its "all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of 
good order and discipline [and] all conduct of a 
nature to bring discredit upon the Armed Forces." 

PFC. Bobby Monfort, Lance Corporal Paul Norman 
and Private Daniel Planty were arrested as they 
were distributing the document to spectators at the 
Fourth of July track meet. Shortly after that. Pri- 
vate Edward Shepherd, PFC, William Cox and Lance 
Corporal Carl Badmingtnn were taken into custody by 
military policemen as they were handing it out to 
GIs and their families leaving the base for the holi- 
day. 

The six Marines, who are also involved with 
Semper Fi , a GI underground paper, had requested 
permission from Station Commander Col. Edward Mur- 
phy to hand out the Declaration in commemoration of 
the holiday. On July 3, they were told that permis- 
sion was -denied, no reason given. 

Yet on the 4th, Rear Admiral W. Haley Rogers, 
Commander of the U.S. Naval Forces in Japan said in 
his Independence Day message to Navy and Marine troops 
that the Declaration "holds as tsrtae today as it did 
the day it was written. . .The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is a cherished document through which all Am- 
ericans are obligated to preserve our heritage of 
freedom." 

fle cabled fir all Americans to "rededicate 
themselves to the principles on which our nation 
was founded." 

One of the six arrested men said that he 
thought the Station Commander's objection to them 
handing out the document was because of the part in 
it which asserts "the right of the people to alter 
or abolish" an unjust government. 

When confiscating the copies of the Declara- 
tion that were handed out, the Military Police gave 
receipts for "Pamphlets contained propaganda pub- 
lished by Semper Fi, Title: July 4th, Subtitle: 
Declaration of Independence." 
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LAWYER DEFENDS CORPORATIONS AGAINST DISABILITY SUITS 
"WHY SHOULD THE OTHER SIDE HAVE A MONOPOLY ON 

SYMPATHY P'-VYS?" 

"Suppose that one day per yaor* 1800 manufac- 
turing workers were killed and 460 t 000 injured en- 
ough to disable them beyond the day of the aooident 
— no one else hurt in manufacturing the rest' of the 
year . 

"Suppose on another day > 1900 workers in ser- 
vice occupations were killed > and 350 t 000 injured. 

On another day 1200 were killed in trade and 390 t 000 
injured . We would indeed be shocked into action on 
any of these days. These are the National Safety 
Council totals for 1968. 

"So t we have our disasters day by day t and it 
hurts as much as if they all came on one day , but 
it isn’t noticed." 

— Paul Jennings , President International 
Union of ElecWvcal Workers , 1969 Occu- 
pational Safety and Hedlth Administra- 
tion Searings 

CHICAGO (LNS) --Every year, thousands of wor- 
kers are injured or killed at their jobs because of 
hazardous working conditions . Compensation is dif- 
ficult to obtain and usually inadequate -- in 31 
states makimum disability compensation amounts to 
less than standard poverty* leva 1 ' inoome . 

In 1970, a totally disabled worker supporting 
a family was paid an average of only 54% of his or 
her regular weekly wage. Ajid the corporations try 
to akoid paying anything. 

One of the techniques used by companies to 
avoid payipj* anything is "hiring a goo <Xf~ lawyer." 

And one subh lawyer is Max Wildman, a $250, 000-plus 
a year Chicago attorney. 

Wildman was recently written up in a feature 
article in the Wall St. Journal which read like an 
advertisement for himself. It portrayed Jiim as wit- 
ty, crafty, slick -- but doing his best for his cli- 
ents. Wildman' s clients are usually companies be- 
ing sued for large compensation claims. 


the courthouse cafeteria with the jurors, rather 
than at his usual haunt, Chicago's expensive Univ- 
ersity Club. He also doesn't smoke his custom- 
made cigars in front of the jury. 

Often, it is so clear that a case should be 
decided in favor of the plaintiff that Wildman 
resorts to tricks and ruses to "keep the judge- 
ment down" for his corporate clients. In one tri- 
al in which a construction company was sued by the 
widow and three children of an elevator mechanic's 
helper who had been killed at a construction site, 
Wildman had a young man sit in the courtroom and 
engage the widow in conversation when her lawyer v 
wasn't looking to create the impression that she 
had a boyfriend and therefore didn't really care 
that her husband had been killed. 

Jury selection is also important to Wildman 9 s 
success in court. He shuns young jurors because 
<5f their "tendency 'to have a social-worker, do- 
gooder mentality." To sow dissension in the jury 
he often tries to expdoiptracial tension in his 
selections. "A disunified jury rarely grants 
large awards," he explains. 

It doesn't bother Wildman that the people 
he fights against need money to pay hospital bills 
incurred because the companies they worked for 
wouldn'b cut into their profits by eliminating 
health hazards. After all, Wildman works to kelp 
those profits high. 

" Why should the other side have a monopoly 
on sympathy?" he asks with a smile . 
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"DISTURBERS OF THE PEACE" ARRESTED 
IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --The Saigon government has 
ordered its police forces in the South Vietnamese 
countrywide to continue to arrest and detain sus- 
pected members of the National Liberation Front. 

The policy is reminiscent of the controversial 
Phoenix program, begun in 1969 and supposedly dis- 
continued. 


"he gets the kind of cases where the plain- 
tiffs are so horridly injured and the liability so 
clear that the insurance company has little chance 
of winning," says a fellow attorney. 

Wildman has a vast bag of tricks which he 
uses to win his cases or at least keep the jury 
judgements down -- which is all some companies are 
hoping for. 


Saigon's official decree on the subject, ac- 
cording to columnist Jack Anderson, suggests that 
attests be disguised by giving the NLF a new name. 

'¥>u may continue to apply measures of admin- 
istrative detection," says a secret telegram from 
the Prime Minister's office, but "do not use the 
term 'Communist criminal' or 'activities on behalf 
cf the Communists.' Just write disturbers of the 


"You can put on the strongest case in the 
world, but if you don't use your ingenuity and pull 
tricks, you'll get murdered by the jury anyway. 

After all, in this day of consumerism and distrust 
of th© establishment a lawyer defending corporations 
doesn't have a hell of a lot going for him, so he's 
got to majce his breaks." 

Wildman wins many of these cases for his cli- 
ents by creating an impression of himself as humble, 
concerned about the victim, and most important. 


peace ." 

Under the joint American^-Saigon Phoenix pro- 
gram, headed by new CIA director William Colby, 

NLF members and sympathizers in South Vietnam 
were hunted down, arrested, detained without trial 
ad in many cases murdered. 

The Paris treaty signed earlier this year was 
intended to end such activities. 
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down at the hefels. "Youtve got 18 million Vietnamese, all of whom may 

He dresses in old frayed clothing for his chew gum, smoke cigarettes and eat Hershey bars." 

courtroom ^ppehrances and makes a point of eating in --American businessman on the prospects of the new 
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CAMPAIGN UNDERWAY TO EXPOSE 
U.S. MULTINATIONAL'S ROLE IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

NEW YORK (LNS) --The North American Anti-Im- 
perialist Coalition (NAA'IC) has started an inter- 
national campaign to inform people about the role 
of the Gulf and Western Corporation in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

G§W's operations in the Dominican Republic 
began with its purchase of South Porto Rico Su- 
gar in 1966. It has since expanded into tobacco, 
citrus fruits , cattle ■ raising, cement, tourism . 
and financial services. 

Reported profits from its Dominican opera- 
tions in 1971 were approximately $24 million, and 
G§W* has recently received a 20-year tax exemp- 
tion from Juan Balaguer' s government. 

G&W also operates its own duty-free ports 
in the Dominican Republic, and has established an 
Industrial Free Zone on its properties where for- 
eign corporations are invited to set up plants 
with 20-year tax exemptions. There are now nine 
U.S. firms operating there, mostly in electronics 
and textiles, employing about 1500 workers at min- 
imum wages — 25 <£ an hour. 

An Austerity Law instituted by Balaguer in 
1966 froze wages and allowed the company to bust 
the union at its main industrial site at La Romana 
a coastal city aboit 60 miles east of Santo Domin- 
go. There is now a company-controlled union that 
represents all 16,000 workers. 

The company keeps its own 1000-man police 
force that exercises absolute authority over the 
company's territory, which comprises 16% of the 
total arable land in the Dominican Republic. 

U.S. combat troops remained in the Domini- 
can Republic for two years following the April 
1965 invasion. Today there is a permanent U.S. 
military missions of about 50 advisors and a team 
of 12 "Public Safety" advisors to the Dominican 
National Police. Each year, the U.S. sends a- 
bout 400 Dominican military and police officers 
outside the country for training courses at a 
cost of abopt $2.8 million a ye^r. 

Repression against nationalist and labor 
leaders has not abated since the 1965 invasion. 
Three prominent labor leaders were killed at G$Ws 
Li. Romana site in the last five years. Since 
1965, an estimated 700-1000 people have been killed 
by police, military and fascist groups in the 
Dominican Republic, most of whom have been assoc- 
iated in some way with political organizations 
which have opposed G§W's labor and investment 
policies there, as well as its tacit support of 
the Balaguer regime. 

For more information write to Gulf and Wes- 
tern Project, c/o NAAIC, 244 W. 27th St., New 
York City, N.Y. 10001. 
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Remember Folks : If any hot news happens in 

your area, don't forget to give us a call (212) 
749-2200. And send photos too. 
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PENTAGON STUDY FINDS 50% OF YOUNG SERVICEMEN 
HAVE DRINKING PROBLEMS 

WASHINGTON, U.C. (LNS) -- According to two 
new Pentagon studies, nearly half the million 
youngest and lowest ranking Army and Navy men 
have drinking problems. One survey said that 
jtjnior enlisted men in the Army have&an "exception- 
ally high rate of binge drinking, belligerence 
while drinking and job, police and financial prob- 
lems related to alcohol." 

The Pentagon estimates are considered to be 
conservative— like its^ studies of drug use in the 
military. One member of the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War/Winter Soldiers Organization said it seemed 
"like 95%" of lifers were depend^m on aldbhol, §nd 
that there was much more dependence on it than drugs. 
"It was always a matter of fact that alchhol was a 
big problem. It's all over, in Germany, and back 
in the States. In Vietnam it was more acute. 

"Drugs are illegal, and alchhol is legal but 
alchhol is just as harmful as drugs to someone try- 
ing to survive the army. And some unfortunate ones 
are hooked on both." 
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SURPRISE IY 

CARS POLLUTE THE WATER AS WELL AS THE AIR 

LOS ANGELES (LNS): — That the air pollutants over 
Los Angeles reach "unacceptable" levels every third 
day Mid other major cities are not far behind, 
isn't a surprising revelation. Environmental groups 
have long recognized the automobile as one of the 
principle air polluters. 

Now, the automobile has also been found to be 
a primary water polluter as well, says a study 
conducted by Biospherics, Inc. 

The study, done for the Environmental Protection 
Agency said that cars spread roads with a layer of 
pollutants such as asbestos from brake linings, rub- 
ber from tires, zinc from oil and tires, lead from 
gasoline, other heavy metals, and nitrogen and phos- 
phorus compounds. 

The study says the _water running off roads is 
as damaging to streams as muncipal sewage, and is 
a critical national problem. 
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REVEREND LEAVES THE GIRDLE BIZ: 

GIVES "DIVINE" AND PRAGMATIC REASONS 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, Ohio (LNS) — Reverend Rex Hum- 
bard is taking his Cathedral of Tomorrow out of the 
girdle business. The evangalist, Whose televised 
jsermons supposedly reach millions each week explain- 
ed his reasons to his parishioners in the Cathedral's 
monthly magazine. The Answer, He said that the 
Cathedral was getting rid of the Real Foam Girdle 
Co. of Brooklyn, NY because: "No. 1, I feel the 

Lord would have it that way; and No. 2, the thing 
<iuit making money because you women quit wearing 
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TOP RIGHT : Credit; BORROWED TXMES/XNS TOP LEFT; Fishermen's boats tied together 

blocking Umedo Port at Minamata, Japan® 
The fishermen are demanding financials o 
6omp@nsation( from Chlsso -Cor poratiohl^ 

( top of photo), who has polluted the har- 
bor® The Japanese government recently 
warned the people to limit the amount 
of fish they eat® 

SEE STORY IN XA8T PACKET (#537). 


BOTTOM RIGHT; Credit; HARRISBURG 
INDEPENDENT PRESS /INS 


BOTTOM LEFT; Mollie Hicks, Ben Chavis, and 
Leatrice Hicks® 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE 4 AND IN PACKETS 534&535« 
CREDIT; THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT /INS 
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that's it. 


